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FOREWORD 


Not so tong ago, the Woodland Cree lived in a world 
that was full of life, but never crowded. There were 
creatures we know today: two-legged and four-legged, 
flying, swimming and growing, There were forces we take 
jor granted — the winds, sky and earth — and others we do 
not know at all, like memekwesiw, the little people, and 
Wesoketsak, the trickster. This book is about two kinds of 
beings that we know only from stories the old people tell. 
One is the ultimate horror, Wetiko; the other a supematural 
aid, guardian spirits. 

The stories in this book were originally told in Cree by 
the translator's grandmother. Mrs. Marie Merasty, a mem- 
ber of the Peter Ballantyne band who lives in Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. She must first have heard then from her 
peers and elders and now, in turn, passes them on to us. For 
the most part they are printed here as she told them, 
although a few minor revisions have been made to ease the 
change from speech to print. You can read them as 
souvenirs of a recent past already mate distant by change. 
You can enjoy them for the enthusiasm and skill with which 
they are told, Or you can consider the possibility that they 
are true: was Wetiko a matter-of-fact evil and medicine 
power a real power? We think you wilt do all three, 


But sou may also feel a little frustrated. The translator. 
has added notes which appear in italics, to help those who. 


are newcomers to the Woodlands, but he has not explained 
everything. Let the puzzles which remain remind you that 
the stories were bom of another time and another way of 
life, which we must work to understand. To make the task 
easier, the stories are arranged like a conducted tour, each 
contributing new information, each pointing out another 
landmark. When an entire story is unsatisfying, it may be a 
sign that much has been lost in translation; or it may just 
mean you were expecting the detailed characters and in- 
volved plot of a novel or magazine story. Remember that 
every way of life shapes its own art forms. Becoming com- 
fortable with the way the stories are told is as important as 
learning about Wetiko and medicine power themselves. (A 
selected bibliography is included for senior students who 
want less storytelling and more “facts.”) 


So welcome to the world of Wetiko, but remember your 
passport — imagination, a sense of humour and an open 
mind. o 


1: LEGENDS OF WETIKO 


In the old days, the elders say, the Indians kn 
serious illnesses. But ai times something else app 
amongst the people and killed them. That was Weiiko, a 
person who had become a killer and a cannibal. The Wetiko 
wus the only sickness. 


Usually the first step in turniag into a Wetiko was the 
loss of sanity in the face of starvation. When a hunter was 
unable to obtain ordinary game, he might simply die and 
thus be spared the fete of becoming a Wetiko. Or he might 
eventually kill and eat what he could, even a fellow human 
being, even a member of his own family! From the moment 
he began to eat human flesh, he was a true Wetiko. 
Although he might recover for a short time, he could 
seldom be totally cured. 


ALMOST A WETIKO 

Once there was a family of six, three of whom were 
girls named Nancy, Sophie and Sally. The mother's 
name was Helen, The father and son had gone out on the 
trail but had not returned, so the three girls and their 
mother set out on foot to find them. They found the 
frozen body of a young man on the road. 


“Now well be able to ea 
"Here's a young bull moos 
hallucinating. The girls 
streaming with tears. 

“Mother, don't say that,” one of them urged. 
"That's my brother!” As if jolted by a startling force, the 
mother suddenly came back to her senses. She wept for a 
moment and then they continued on their way, leaving 
the youth as they had found him, Further on, they 
trudged past the body of the father who had also met 
with disaster, 

Eventually they arrived at MATSEISPIMEWINEK 
Ganley Mission) where they were given food and 
shelter, and where they recovered from the effects of 
near starvation. 


exclaimed the old lady, 
n her hunger, she was 
ed their mother, their e 


Although human in form and origin, the Wetiko was 
both tess and more than an ordinary person. Becoming a 
Wetiko involved a change of appetite: once a person had 
eaten human flesh, he found other foods distasteful, His ap- 
pearance changed, until one glimpse could terrify a victim 
into helplessness. In the first place, a Wetiko lost the in 
stinet to keep clean: its hair was long, shaggy, matted and 
Full of dirt or whatever else would stick to it; its body went 
unwashed; its teeth discolored; its finger- and toe-nails grew 
long and broke off. Its clothes were dirty, smelly and. 
sometimes so tattered the Wetiko roamed almost naked 
through the wilderness 


And shen there was its toothy, lipless grin. Im its 
hunger, the Wetiko literally ate its own lips. The patch of 
ice on its back made it even more frightening. There is no 
good explanation for this condition which lasted right 
through the heat of summer, but many stories, especially 
those about the death of a Wetiko, mention ice which 
seemed to have replaced living tissue. Apparently, it was a 
curse which marked one as a true Wetiko. Almost always, a 
Wetiko was burned as soon as it had been Killed. In such 
cases, the fire had to be tended because the melting ice fram 
its back put out the flames 


THE WETIKO MOTHER 


Once there was a family of several people living 
together in a camp. And it happened that they fell upon 
hungry times, although they tried hard to obtain food. 
They hunted and fished but were unable to kill game of 
any kind, One day the young man of the family went 
fishing. He carried with him something sharp, perhaps a 
bone fastened to a stone or piece of wood. As the young 
man was returning, coming into view, the mother went 


to meet him in hope of killing him. The youth must have 
sensed the danger because he threw his dagger at his 
mother. His aim was close but he missed. 

‘The mother seized her son and killed him. Dragging 
the body to the house, she said to her daughter. “Now we 
will be able to feast quite heartily. 1 have killed the 
young of a moose.” She had mistaken her son for a calf. 


One by one, the mother killed her children for food 
until only the eldest and the youngest daughters 
remained alive. Because she could overpower her 
mother, the older girl was able to prevent her own 
death. When she went to chop wood, she always took her 
little sister along. Before one of these trips the old lady 
told the daughter, “You shouldn't have to take your 
sister along. She will only be in your way, I'll look after 
her.” 

The daughter thought that perhaps the mother had 
recovered because she had spoken in a clear, concise 
manner for a change. So she left the little girl with the 
mother and tried to hurry with the task of gathering 
firewood but she had quite a distance to haul it, As she 
approached the house with the firewood her mother 
called, “Come and eat this new-born moose that I have 
cooked.” She had already cooked the young girl. She 
must have bludgeoned the youngster the minute the 
older daughter departed and then roasted her child over 
the fire. Now only one daughter remained. 
Imost killed her then and there," the older 
daughter was to remark later because her mother had 
made her so angry 


This had all happened while the father was away 
hunting. He had been gone for quite a while but now he 
could be heard approaching. “My children, we now have 
much to cat. 1 have killed something,” he called from 
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outside the house. He was 
which contained a variety 
— the he: 


ing to carry a sack 
iken from a moore 
1, the liver and other things 


The beha 
able 

Knowing that her father was approaching and that 
the mother was waiting for him by the door with an axe 
in hand, she should have shouted out to warn him of the 
danger. She should have helped him. She had been 
counting on him to take them toa relative's camp where. 
perhaps the mother would have recovered, 


ur of the young lady which followed is 
unbelies 


As the husband stepped in, the woman swung the 
axe and killed him, Taking the sack in hand she said, “It 
stinks!” So the young lady took the sack and cooked the 
Contents for herself. She had not been eating human 
flesh: she had been living on rabbit meat instead 


“Lets go to my sister's,” the young woman 
suggested. “Where are they living?” 


Okay, we'll go there," the mother said, The 
husband was her last food, for she had eaten all the 
children save the one. So the two women left for yet 
another daughter's place, and upon their arrival, the 
hostess sensed an air of uneasiness and asked the mother 
what they had been doing. 


“We have died off one by one,” the mother lied. 
"We have gone through lean times," Unsatisfied, the 
hostess questioned her sister in private, after they had 
stepped out 

ET 
explained. 
Starving outright. Our father was the las one she 
killed,” 


other who killed off our kin,” her sister 
fe were very short of food hut we were not 


The hostess now went to a group of men and passed 
this judgment: “My mother and sister are going to go 
fishing. You are to go and kill them. When they come 
around the point, you should be there ahead of them, 
waiting in ambush. Kill them both. My sister has 
angered me for letting mother kill our family when she 
could have overpowered her. My mother has par- 
ticularly angered me by killing my father, Don't let them 
escape. Kill them 


When they sat down to cat, the hostess knew 
something was wrong when she noticed that her mother 
was slipping the food under her clothing and refusing to 
eat. The visiting daughter, on the other hand, ate 
heartily beeause there was nothing wrong with her. 

After the men had killed the two women as plan- 
ned, they threw the bodies into the fire, The daughter's 
body burned away without incident but the old woman's 
body burned a long time before it was reduced to ashes. 
Ice had formed on her back and the melting of this ive 
put out the fire several times. 


Being human in body, the Wetiko had the same 
limitations as ordinary people. They even kmew fear. 


THE BLIND WOMAN'S STAND. 

Not so long ago, when Isabel and Nancy were 
children, they were left in the care of their blind grand- 
mother at a place called PISKWATSEWAPASEK 
(Stump Narrows), Their mother was known as 
PETHESES (Bird). One day while the little girls were 
playing by the river, they noticed someone swimming 
across towards them, holding something in front of him- 
self to act as camouflage. They ran up to their grand- 
mother and told her what they had just seen. 


“Get into the house!” she ordered as she took ahold 
ofan axe. “I used to think that when I saw one of them, I 
would not allow it to make me back down, that 
perhaps I'd kill it. ] guess it must be a Wetiko who is 
Coming, someone insane. A sane person would not be 
crossing the river holding reeds in front of him and in 
such cold water.” There was still some ice floating in the 


So the old lady started towards the shoreline and 
the moment the Wetiko saw her — just as it was about to 
wade ashore — back it went into the river in the direc- 
tion from which it had come. It retreated, thrashing the 
water with such energy that the wake looked like a 
rapids behind it. The old woman stood ready, and the 
children watched, as the Wetiko, upon reaching the op- 
posite bank, seemed to slip under the brush and out of 
view. 


dy said, 
us a call 


“That is not a kindhearted one,” the old I 
“not a kindhearted one who has come to 
He is not sane.” 


In general, the abili 
a normal person. Because it could not build u canoe, it 
could be stopped by a lake. Because it could not make a 
shelter, it had to find one ready-made, The Weliko was an 
animal that was less keen and fit for survival than the other 
residents of the forest in which it roamed. 


A RACE FOR LIFE 

‘One time, after the ice had cleared enough to allow 
canoe travel, a man called WETSOONESEW went 10 
visit a nearby camp. “I'll be back shortly,” he told his 
wife. "I am going to check on that camp. There were 
several people living there.” 


He arrived at the site to find the tipis in disorder. “I 
saw hones scattered in a display of white,” he related. 
later, “I spied a small tipi with smoke rising from it, so 1 
looked in, A human foot wes being boiled!” He had the 
feeling that someone was heading for him so he ran back 
to where his wife was, He knew what it meant and he ran 
swiftly, 

His wife greeted him with, “The dog is lying in the 
n the brush." 


uickly then!” he urged her, “Throw him into the 
canoe and get in yourself. I am going to make a fire and 
then jump into the canoe last. A Wetiko is nearby 


The woman put the little dog in the canoe, got in 
herself and began edging along the shore. As soon as the 
man had made a fire, he jumped into the canoe too and 
started off across the lake. Just then a Wetiko charged 
into view! It managed to scratch the canoe, but failed to 
catch a proper hold of its bow. The couple were on a 
lake and, thus, in a position to leave the Wetiko 
stranded on shore. 


of the Wetiko was below that of 


"Go and eat the foot you had boiling," the man 
taunted. “Don't bother us." 


The Wetiko watched them leave and, since it was 
daylight, he could see them heading far out into the 
lake. There, on an island, the man built a huge bonfire. 
He knew that a long portage and a winding creck were 
the Tast bar ajor lake. That 
the Wetiko might catch them in the creek was the man’s 
main concern, So he built the bonfire in the hope of 
fooling the Wetiko into thinking they were camping out 
on the lake, 


rs between them and a 


Now they ran over the portage, the woman helping 
to carry their belongings. Now they wound their way 
through the creek, paddling furiously. They had almost 
reached the mouth of the creek. 


"Oh no, here he is!" the man shouted. 


It was as if the things along the path of the Wetiko 
were being tossed, it was rushing so fast. The couple 
were just gliding onto the lake, the canoe swaying with 
the effort, when the Wetiko launched itself at the canoe 
and into the water. But it was unable to grab ahold of 
the canoe. 

"Go on, go on,” the man taunted, "Go and eat that 
foot you had boiling." Once on the big lake they had no 
trouble escaping because the Wetiko had no canoe in 
which to chase them. 


Dead men do not tell stories. And the Wetiko, by 
nature, was not one to tell a story either. Therefore, most 
stories involve escape from a Wetiko or its death. 


A DOUBLE VICTORY 


One time a woman was left at home by her husband. 
Her two boys, who were playing outside, noticed two 
forms which came into sight and then dropped to the 
ground. The boys ran up the hill to the tent and told 
their mother what they had seen, She quickly forgot the 
matter. 

Meanwhile the husband was out hunting when a 
d landed nearby. "Go home,” the bird warned him, 
‘go home! Your wife is being stalked by two Wetikof 
He threw the thongs that held up his leggings into the 
fire and in an instant he was home. 


"What's been happening here?” he asked his wife. 


Nothing,” she answered, then added, “No, wait! 
Fd forgotten the children said something about seeing 
two forms down by the point acting in a hide-and-seek 


“Put the children to bed,” he began. “I am going to 
make an exit at the back of the tent. Go to bed. When 
the forms come down the path towards us, when they are 
about to enter — and they will be coming in, first the 
one — I will be standing here, We have to make a 
smoldering fire. They will blow on the fire to try and in- 
crease the light. Don't let the children move! 


They could hear the two ereatures approaching in 
the black of the night. One crawled quictly through the 
entrance of the tent and the sound of air being forced 
through the lips was heard — very close by 


10 


An axe arched through the air and the head of the 
Wetiko rolled to the ground. Quickly the man jumped 
out the exit and around to the front of the tent, The 
other Wetiko was waiting there. no doubt assuming that 
those within would be attempting to escape from the en- 
trance. The man chopped off that one's head as well and 
thus killed both Wetiko, 


According to legend, a Wetiko would sometimes sit 
through the night among the pines a short distance from a 
tipi. The spirits of the people within the tipi would fly out 
in the form of fireballs and whirl about the Wetiko, If it 
were able to cuch the fireballs, all those within would die. 
Otherwise the fireballs flew back into the tipi and the 
people were spared, They would awaken knowing that an 
unfriendly presence was nearby. 


In one inst 
two people were outside and decided to confront them. 
As he approached them he called out, asking them if 


nce, an old man within a tipi sensed that 


they were normal persons. One reply was "yes" in a low 
raspy voice — that of the Wetiko. The other reply was 
à matter-of-fact “yes” from a younger man, who added 
that it was his companion who was not altogether sane. 
Immediately, the old man killed the Wetiko by striking 
it with an axe. As it turned out, the young man had led 
the Wetiko to this old man knowing that the old man 
had strong medicine power, Apparently, this Wetiko 
had already killed and eaten several persons, and the 
young man wanted to see the slaughter ended. 


A wrestling match with a Wetiko was no ordinary 
scuffle. As man and Wetiko struggled, the ferocity of the 
battle made them rise to the treetops, If the man were able 
to yell louder than the Wetiko, the cannibal would fall to 
the ground and the man could Kill it. fi was a shouting 
match in which the loser was, in a sense, beaten by sound. 
Victory came only to someone with strong medicine power 
— someone who could not lose, 


THE HUNTERS HUNTED 


One spring, two men were eating ducks by a camp- 
fire when they heard a stick snap. Immediately, one of 
ihe men looked in the direction of the noise and saw a 
Wetiko stalking them. The Wetiko was trying very hard 
10 approach them quietly downwind but a branch under- 
foot had spoiled its cover. 


‘Oh no, death is upon ust” one of the men ex- 
claimed. "Try to save yourself. Someone who does not 
wish us vell approaches. Let's run home!" 

Right then, one of the men collapsed in a faint on. 
the ice. The other man grabbed his partner and dragged 
him along, the Wetiko in pursuit. In this time of 
emergency, the man found the strength to run fast, 


Just as they came into view of the camp an old lady 
stepped out of one of the tipis. A general ery arose from 
the frightened group when the rest saw what was ap- 
proaching them, They turned to the lone man saying, 
You are the only one who can save us! 


At this point all the women fainted, save one old 
lady. Because she did not faint, she must have had some 
"There is someone who cannot tolerate our. 

ing." she said. "Someone is chasing them. A 
Wetiko is after them: 


The only male at the camp reached the shoreline 
just as the two hunters arrived there. He' grabbed the 
charging Wetiko and the mortal combat began. As they 
reached the treetops, shouts rang out from both op- 
ponents but the man’s voice carried the farthest and the 
Wetiko tumbled to earth 

“Get an axe!” he shouted. The old lady, who owned 
a small one, rushed it over to the man. A clout on the 
head and the Wetiko lay still on the ground. 


They threw the body of the Wetiko into the fire and 


rekindled it when the ice on the body put out the flam. 


The Wetiko, once a man hunting animals, became an 
animal and a hunter of people, without knowing what hat 
happened. It did not remember that it had once Been a nor- 
mal human. being ard probably could not recognize the 
similarity between itself and other human fonns, In the eyes 
of the Wetiko, humans were game, the only game it was 
able ro kill, the only game it needed or desired. Misfortune 
had caused this condition and death was the only “cure.” 
Staying alive was made less difficult for a Wetiko by the fact 
that most people were rendered helpless just by sighting it, 
But there were those with medicine power, who could not 
only defend themselves against the Wetiko, but conquer it 
as well, 


MEDICINE POWER: 
ITS ATTAINMENT AND USE 


KAPAWAMIT, a person with medicine power, was 
someone to be reckoned with, The stronger his power, the 
greater his ability to control man, beast and matter — ex- 
cept in day-to-day doings like gathering firewood, hauling 
water and hunting. A person with supernatural power might 
make wood and teather sail through the air, but he could 
not magically turn it into a snowshoe. The possession of 
powers was not a convenience but a means of protection. It 
served as an alarm system, waning of the presence of 
danger, In the case of an attack, medicine power could offer 
physical help or moral support to the gifted individual. 


No one wus born with medicine power, although some 
people were blessed with a facility for achieving it. Drewns 
about helping spirits, PAWAKANA, and the ritual of the 
vision quest, PAWAMIWVIN, v 
attained. A person would fast and sleep, usually for three 
days or tonger, some distance from the camp. The site 
chosen varied with the type or strength of power that he 
hoped to obtain. If he wanted the help of the birds he might 
sleep up in a tree; if he hoped for the help of the elements 
he could choose the top of a hill, Dreams being what they 
are, it was probably not an exact method, Since much tine 
was to be spent sleeping, a bed was prepared on the site, If. 
it were in a tree, for example, a platform was constructed 
amongst the branches 


the only way it could be 


The greatest powers are said to have been obtained in 
the water, To earn them, ane would chop down a big tree 
and make a hollow in it large enough io hold a man. A 
door had been made, the person was sealed inside 
placed in the water, Usually two people in logs were placed 
side by side, sometimes even in the winter, waiting and 
praying for the vision which would grant them strong 
medicine power, Friends would check on them daily to see 
whether or not they were floating in en ice-free area, If the 
water froze over, it meant that those within were dead. As 
long as there was movemeni from within the logs, a small 
clearing would not freeze. (According to one story, mo men 
were doing this when one realized his log wus teaking, 


“Just wait,” his companion replied, "it won't be 
leaking for long. } dreamt of a sealer.” And almost im- 
mediately a bloodsucker plugged up the leak, thereby saving 
the man's life) 


When anyone seeking a vision was not asleep, he 
would pray, ashing and hoping to be blessed with a good 
vision, for there were different types of dreams that could 
appear to the person as he lay sleeping. Ordinary dreams, 
which made no significant impression on the mind of the 
dreamer, were of no value to the power seeker. The wishful 
dream. in which the person might see himself doing and 
acquiring things that he would like in reat life, was as unim- 
portant as a daydream. But a vision of a specific incident — 
an action, a place, a time or any combination of the three — 
might be prophetic: ii could mean future success in battle or 
the hunt, or wart about danger or misfortune. These dreams 
hod some special power. 


In the true medicine dream, the dreamer learned what 
things to carry with him as part of his medicine power. He 
also met his spirit helpers, The helpers could be of any si: 
shape or description, animate or inanimate, visible or in- 
visible, 


Sometimes, a man's helper was an animal with which 
he was able to communicate. In this case, a helper could be 
a source of important information for the master. 
Sometimes, they shared human characteristics like weight 
and speech, Spirits might also have the power to grasp ob- 
jects, though they themselves were invisible, So aside from 
using his powers in defence against a Wetiko, a person 
could “send things” against someone who had displeased 
him. For example, a knife or an animal that had been con- 
jured up could be sent to attack and kill 


1s 


DEATH FROM AFAR 


Once, when 1 was a child, I stayed for a while with 
some relatives. One of them could not sleep. “It looks as 
if 1 will eventually lose my mind because I cannot go to 
sleep," he said. "I know someone wants to kill me.” 1 
imagine he himself had some powers to know he was 


One day, while we children were playing im a 
clearing, my relative suddenly shouted, “Children, run! 
Go elsewhere! Something is on its way to kill me.” He 
ran to the clearing and stood with his arms and hands 
ready to seize or grasp something. He lunged and almost 
didn't catch whatever it was, His hands were shaking 
from the effort; the thing almost overpowered him. 
Finally, his hands started dropping as his arms began to 
relay. 


"Okay, come here!” he said. “So that you will not be 
disbelieving, look at what was sent to me by someone 
who is trying to kill me." He opened his hand and 
revealed à bone shaped like a needle. "If this thing had 
struck me, I would have been dead,” he stated, So he 
use someone was trying 


could not, da 
to kill bim. 

When he simply could not stay awake any longer, 
he told his wife, “I am going to try to get some sleep. If T 
cry out in my sleep, wake me up immediately 


ed not, sleep, beca 


And he did cry out, but his wife mus: have been 
busy. 

Alas! It was as if blood had been flung about the 
tipi, Blood was pouring out of his wound, His life had 
been snuffed out. The object had Killed him because he 
had been asleep. Although he had instructed his wite — 
and he must have cried out when he sensed the object 


approaching — his wife failed to wake him up. And so it 

If the man had not been asleep, he would not have 
been killed. He, too, possessed some powers. But he had 
not slept for such a long time that he finally fell asleep. 
Besides, he did not try to kill his tormentor because he 
was a Kind, peaceful person. Probably his killer had 
been jealous about something he had. (It was common, 
then, for persons with power to be in opposition, The 
one must have displeased the other.) And so he was 
killed 


CH, «NS 
Á 


TIAP SP 


Instead of an object, a powerful person could “send” 
an illness. 


SICKNESS FROM AFAR 

My mother became sick after she had angered a 
man, but she was not entirely the source of the misun- 
derstanding. It had to do with a young woman whom 
my mother had been looking afier. The man had been 
trying to enter my mother's home, wanting to make ad 
ces to the young wo but my mother had kept 


Later, as the man was preparing to le 
trip he threatened my mother, warning, " 
feeling proud of your victory for long. 


on a canoe 
You won't be 


And so it was. One day while my mother was 
cleaning fish, her little finger began to hurt, Eventually 
the pain spread the length of her arm until finally her 
whole body was sore. Her arm was particularly swollen. 
For two months or more, she was sick and in pain. 


Finally, she called upon an old man to tend her 
ailment, a man by the name of Thomas Ballantyne, 
whose name before baptism was Thomas WETSEKIS. 
Other people looked on as he unwrapped the bandas 
Something like thick thread was sticking out from the 
area that had been covered. The old man pulled it out 
and placed it on a white cloth. He drew out thread for a 
long time, until there was quite a pile. When it was 
rinsed out, the people present tested it by pulling till it 
snapped. It was no different from common thread. 


‘ou are not sick from ordinary causes," the old 
man told my mother. "Someone his caused you to be 
this way.” 


In the morning my mother was still very sickly, so 
the old man instructed her husband to repeat the 
procedure if she became worse. And her condition did 
worsen to a point where she appeared on the verge of 
death, The husband unwrapped the bandage. Again the 
thread could be seen protruding and again it was pulled 
out. 


Eventually, the old man succeeded in curing my 
mother but she did not recover rapidly. For a whole 
year, part of her body seemed dead. Her hands were ii 
cold and she was not aware of what was going on around 
her. 


It has already been mentioned that medicine power was 
useful in defending oneself against a Wetiko, 


A NARROW VICTORY 

WAPASKOOKIMOW, Whitebear Chief, had a 
vision of the wind, Once after he had killed two Wetiko 
he had them carried off by the wind. 

“What do you wish?" asked the wind, “Do you want 


them burnt to ashes or shall 1 dispose of their bodies at 


‘Go and dispose of them at s 
and away they went. 

Whitebear Chief had almost been killed by the 
Wetiko. His vision helpers had not come to his aid im. 
mediately. They had been looking to each other, cach 
telling the other to act first, to be the one to defend their 
charge. Finally, ore helper had grabbed a Wetiko by the 
hair from above. “Now!” the helper shouted. Whitebear 
took his axe in hand and chopped off the Wetiko’s head. 
Then he rebuked the spirits. “During this delay, one 
Wetiko had time to scratch me," he complained. (At 
least, that’s how his daughter used to relate this incident, 
and her father had told her.) "For no good reason, you 
tend at times to be fickle when you are called upon for 
help,” he scolded. “And now Ihave almost met my end 
at the hands of these Wetike. You wasted time by 
looking at one another for no good reason when you 
should have been helping me at once. I have come close 
to being killed!” 

("For a long time, my father carried the reminder of 
his injury." Whitebear's daughter used to say when she 
told this story. “The place where the Wetiko's hand had 
seratched him discolored and turned blu 


A great wind arose 


Oddly the offspring and nearest kin (grandsons) of 
Whitebear Chief also seemed to show a side effect of the 
fight. They were marked at the shoulder, just where 
Whitebear had viciously hacked at the Wetiko 


(WAPASKOOKIMOW'S daughter used to tell 
about her father's helpers: “They came to the house after 
my father had loaded his gun in preparation for a trip 
In addition to other languages they were speaking 
Chipewyan. They made our house sink in with their 
weight. To anyone listening from the outside, there 
seemed to be no part of the house in silence, there were 
so many of them. And one could hear them clamoring in 
the distance as father was departing.”) 
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The best — or only — defence against an aggressor 
employing medicine power was one's own power. Someone 
with powers could usually defend himself and. perhaps 
launch a counterattack of his own 


THE LAST LAUGH 


An old woman once made an attempt on Whitebear 
Chief's life. She threatened him after he neglected to of- 
fer her a drink at KETSIWASKAIKAN (York Factory) 
The old lody had such power that she had two young 
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men to transport her from place to place in a canoe, She 
wanted Whitebear to give her a drink at her command, 
having heard that he too possessed powers. Dut 
Whitebear refused and she became am 


“Just wait.” she threatened. 
when winter comes!” 


"Okay, but you beware of me, too,” he replied. And 
as winter set in Whitebear went about his work, leading 
a nomadic life, perhaps hunting, but whatever else he 
did he always prepared his bed high in a lofty tree. One 
night, as he was sleeping, he awoke to find himself 
staring into the open jaws of « huge animal somewhat 
like a horse, It was going to kill him! 


“What do you think you're doing?” he asked in- 

y. "In a dream I had about you earlier, you took 
pity on me. It’s mel" he said in a soothing tone, 
Whitebear Chief was stalling for time. 


Now, the helping spirit of Whitebear Chief chopped 
off the head of the beast. Chief had been sleeping with 
an axe by his side, but it was his helper, at Whitebcar's 
bidding, not Whitebear himself, who chopped off the 
beast’s head. Whitebear climbed down from the tree and 
skinned the head. He peeled and dried the ears. When 
summer returned and the people made the trip down to 
York Factory, Chief pinned the ears to his hat in the 
hope of making sport of someone. 


‘ou beware of me 


Again the old lady was being transported down the 
river, Whitebear Chief overheard her saying, "Do you 
see that person decorating his hat with those things? 
They happen to be my animal's cars.” She wasn't even 
embarrassed to admit it! 


And so the old lady was not able to bully Whitebear 
f; she could not outdo hin. 


Chi 


One might find stilt other uses for medicine power. 


FRIGHT 


Two years in a row, a certain old man had taken an 
offering to a man with powers in exchange for a good 
scare: he was such a reckless person, 
thing has ever frightened me yet," he had 
boasted. "This spring 1 want something that will terrify 
me!” The man's wife kept this strange request in mind. 
Whenever they camped on an up-river island she would 
be on her guard. 


Some time later, on one such ocasion, she heard a 
sound which defied description, but she remembered her 
husband’s request and just kept on eating. As it neared 
the camp — something like @ horse, huge, close and 
menacing — the old man ran toward his son 


"He's not going to eat this onc!" he proclaimed, 
seizing his son as he caught up with the boy. He flashed 
by his wife and out of sight. 


“Why are you reacting in this manner after you had 
asked for — demanded — something that would scare 
you?" she roared. "Why did you go leaping into the 
water holding your son?” And she tore the child out of. 
his arms in a tug-of-war for possession, The man had 
been so terrified! 

(it was Whitebear Chief who had scared the old 
man. He had not wanted to accept the offering of the old. 
man. “Don't,” Chief had warned, "1 don't wish to accept 
your offering.” 


(o, no, no, no, 
on being terrified! 


the old man had objected, “I insist. 


Thus was he granted his moment of terror.) 


FACT OR FICTION? 


Father Thiboutot, O.M.I., has been the missionary at 
Sandy Bay, Saskatchewan, for the past thirty years. He had 
this to say about Whitebear Chi 


In Sandy Bay, Saskatchewan, there are several 
families with the surname Bear, Their ancestor is 
WAPASKOOKIMOW (Whitebear Chief) whose 
father was APAK OOSES (Mouse) whose partly 
‘Scottish ancestry is traced to Fort Prince of Wales 
(now Churchill) on the Churchill River, Willian 
Mouse had two sons and one daughter, His oldest 
son, Whitebear Chief, used to reside at Pelican 
Narrows. William Mouse himself stayed at Nelson 
House. Willian had two wives. He became 
Catholic, of course, when a priest, Father Bon- 
noid, went to Nelson House about 1883. 


Whitebear Chief had five wives, He used to stay 
here at Sandy Bay during the winter, He had his 
camp where Jim Ripley's store stands now, down 
hy the point, What we know chou him is that he 
practised a lot of sorcery (medicine power), 

He died there at the point one winter after he had 
taken a ritual bath during the cold days. He had 
poured water over some heated stones within a tipi 
as was done for a steam bath, But he developed 
pneumonia and died three days later. He was 
buried at Pelican Narrows . 


The Wetiko also tends to emerge as a real and 
historical figure because the names of actual persons are of- 
ten mentioned in the stories. One might even encounter a 
story in which the name of a person who had become a 
Wotiko is given, In the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Wettko experiences sill occurred. Philip McCallum of 
Sandy Bay used to tell about the time he was invited to see 
the skeleton of a Wetiko which his uncle had killed, My 
grandmother had a strange encounter herself. 


WETIKO- 

Even Korees and Baptiste were frightened almost to 
the point of mental instability by the sight of someone 
who had eaten his upper and lower lips. That was not so 
y long azo. One year we were in that area, too, living 
at a place called ATEKONSTAWAK (Reindeer Junc- 
tion). At first we were camped at a fishing site on the 
mainland but Thomas, my brother-in-law, said, "Lets 
not live here: let's camp at the island. 

So we moved to the island. There I tied up the dogs, 
your grandfather's wo dog 


od dogs, with strong 


leashes. From the evening onward the dogs were 
barking, seemingly nervous. I believe that someone 
passed there that night, someone unpleasant to behold. 


A white man by the name of Einarson was sleeping 
out in the open. His covered form could he seen in a 
clearing, The sight of the dogs’ hair standing on end 

ade the rest of us reluctant to sleep in our own tents so 
everyone, my sister Charlotte and another 
woman, Eliza, came to mine, Who was it, now, that went 
to stay with Catherine, who was in a bay across the way? 
Perhaps it was your dad or David who slept across her 
t as a lookout, 


And the dogs! They were all barking in one direc- 
tion. Their hair was standing on end, making them ap- 
pear much larger than their actual size. They were 
pulling on their leashes so powerfully, straining against 
the leather. And the continual barking! They had started 
barking towards dusk and finally we tied them up at 
another spot closer to the tents, Still the barking went 
on. 


Towards dawn it seemed as if the barking was 
louder and more urgent. And still in that one 
So I said to my sister Charlotte, “Almost certa 
have spotted a porcupine. Let's go and check 
went to check but to no avail — a wild-goose chase 


Then my sister said, “Take a look at the white man 
and see if he is still lying there.” The tent had holes in it, 

"Oh. go on," I said to her, "he's out there in plain 
view. He's not the one the dogs are barking 

Later on we heard that Korces and my brother, 
Baptiste, had gone upstream to KANESUSTIKWEY AK 
(The Two Rivers). Somehow, they became separated 
and didn't know where each other was. Finally, Korees 


heard someone coming. He was glad because he thought 
it was his companion: 


“He came towards me,” he related, “with nothing 
where the lips were supposed to be.” This man — not 
Baptiste — had eaten his lips! 

“I feli as if my whole face had been seized by 


cramps,” he said “and as if 1 were slipping into uncon- 
sciousness.” 


Eventually, Korees and Baptiste came across each 
other and fled downstream in their boat, Korees didn't 
seem lo be well, as if he were not totally sane after 
having been so badly frightened by the sight of that man, 


The story goes on (and I have not heard it all) that 
ETSITS for one, and perhaps Etienne as well, went up- 
stream to OOKAWISEPI (Pickerel Creek). At that 
place, someone almost killed them. I don't know if they 
actually saw something or someone that passed nearby, 
but likely they did, though not clearly. Whatever hap- 
pened caused them to break camp and sneak home un- 
der what cover they could make use of. Instead of por- 
taging, they risked their lives shooting the rapids, and 
finally reached ATHEKISEKIPITSIKEWINEK (Frog 
Portage) across from where Pickerel Creek empties into, 
the lake. 


1 think maybe even my brother Baptiste wasn’t 
altogether well from having been so frightened. He too 
may have walked close to the place where “that 
someone” had passed while he was separated from his 
companion, Korees 


And so we were informed of this by Patrick Ballan- 
tyne, the father of Philip, and I believed it because he 
was no (eller of tall tales; he was quite an old man and 


still alive then, “Someone unpleasant to the eye walked 
in the woods by The Two Rivers,” he said. * "T 
someone’ had you people in mind as well, but 
unable to get to you. That was why the dogs acted in that 
manner that night. They had sensed the presence of ‘that 
someone.’ The dog is keen and wary.” I firmly believed 
that last statement, “But ‘that someone’ passed by you,” 
he added. 


And that must have been the one Korees saw later, 
the sight of whom made his face cramp, 


In the past decade or two, people have become in- 
terested in parapsychology, the study of psychic phenomena 
such as extrasensory perception, clairvoyance and 
telepathy. Magazines that deal with parapsychology often 
carry truth-is-stranger-than-fiction tales of people who ex- 
perience prophetic dreans, time iravel, reincarnation or the 
sighting of an apparition. There have been stories about the 
workings of curses, demonic possession and exorcism. 

Sometimes well-known personalities are mentioned in the 
Stories, but usually they are about ordinary people whose 
day-to-day life is interrupted by an unusual circumstance. 


Naturally, Indians, past and present, have had such 
psychic experiences 


THE DREAM 

One time we camped at ATEKOOPAWISTIK 
(Reindeer Rapids) while taking the children to school 

moe, We had camped for the night, In the morning I 
y husband, “I had a dream in which 1 was by a 
small fire cooking and making tea on the bare rocks. 
And looking towards the point, | saw many people 


coming towards us in canoes. They came nearer, 
shooting the rapids and coming to the landing area at 
the foot of the rapids. I recognized one of those persons 
to be David Custer 


“I dreamt that after he had unloaded his canoe, he 
came up the hill and greeted me. He held a sack in one 
hand.” 


“Here,” he said to me, “here are some potatoes, 
enough for one good sitting. But if you desire more 
potatoes, stop by at MANAOONSTAWAK (Manawan 
Lake Junction) and take some potatoes from my gar- 
den." 

"Oh, come now,” my husband retorted, “you're 
always pretending to have medicine power. Hurry and 
pack up so we can leave.” 


“I'm not pretending to have medicine power.” I 
countered. “I'm merely relating my dream in which I 
saw David who gave me some potatoes.” 


‘Well, you can be sure that we wont be seeing 
David today,” he replied. 

To cut the story short, the events of the dream oc- 
curred exactly as I had described them 


"That's exactly what she said this morning," my 
husband said to David, "and I was chiding her for 
pretending to have medicine power, Everything that she 
dreamt happened and there were others present who 
heard he 

“In that case," David said, jesting, “no one in 
existence will be able to kill her; it appears that she docs 
have medicine power!” 

And we all had a good laugh 
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EXPERIENCE AS A MEDIUM 


One year towards spring, we were to travel to 
WETIKO SAKAIKAN (Wintego Lake) so I went to pay 
a visit to an old lady, the wife of Alexander Daylight, 
for wham 1 used to feel affection. She was happy that I 
had called on her. Then we travelled towards our 
destination, We remained at our camp for quite a while, 
‘The conditions were still good for travelling so your 
grandfather said, “I'll go and get some things. We might 
run short of something, sugar, for instance, and flour. 
That way we will have extra supplies. It will be a long 
wait during breakup.” And away he went 


Most of the snow had disappeared from around the 
house we were living in; a large house it was. I was living 
with my daughter, Angelique. No one else had lived 
there that spring but us, it seemed. We shut the windows 
— the place had windows, 


There were some dogs with us that day; your grand- 
father had taken some others with him. Angelique was 
sleeping and 1 was sitting up; there was still some 
daylight remaining. By ard by, the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. The dogs growled. They ran to the 
back of the house where you could hear the sound of 
heads banging. Growling, bunching together at inter- 
vals, slamming against the house with thuds. 


1 thought 10 myself, “For cer 
porcupine. I'll take a look out t 
sight. 1 sat down. 


they have seen a 
e window." Nothing in 


Maybe you don't remember that place on Wintego 
Lake, the path leading up from the shore. The ground is 
like a mound, Walking or it produces a particular 
sound, a sucking sound. and very audible. I heard the 
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sound of someone walking up the hill with deliberation, 
towards the house 


And the dogs! They were growling with such 
savageness, yet with such fear. They would not come out 
from behind the house. 


“I wonder what manner of appearance "this 
someone" will reveal when it steps into the house.” 

1 decided to remain seated; I didn't move: I sat. I 
didn't want to wake up Angelique because she was so 
easily frightened and perhaps she would be adversely af- 
fected. It approached the doorway, the way a human 
steps, exactly — I am not lying. I never used to become 
frightened aver minor incidents or for no apparent 
reason because 1 had often stayed alone at different 
places, I was never easily spooked. It approached 1l 
doorway. Just as it would have reached for the 
doorlatch, the footsteps ceased. 


Only then 1 stood up, and going io the window 
which would serve the purpose, I drew back a comer of 
the shades and looked oui, There was no one at the 
doorway. 

slept now. No, I mean, I lay down, not sleeping. I 
thought T might as well get up; Angelique was sleeping 
The dogs were coming out from behind the house by this 
time. And now I looked around to see if it had been a 
porcupine. 

Another time, dogs had barked at one which had 
lurked about for I don't know how many nights. My la 
sister Charlotte had been there then, the dogs barking, 
barking, in the direction of the woods. One duy, she 
came to me saying, “Remember how the dogs had been 
barking so. I have killed the one who came to us from 
without, the one who would never let us sleep nights.” 
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“Who?” I asked her. 


"The porcupine!” she said. "It was lurking about 
ed and that was why the dogs had been barking so 


Now I woke up Angelique, "Wake up," I told her, 
“I believe we are going to receive news of some kind. 
This animal they call the dog has powers. It is as if 
nothing stands in its way.” 

1 went on to relate what had just happened and ad- 
ded, “Maybe we are going to be hearing about 
something. Those dogs didn't act up for nothin 

Later your grandfather arrived, He greeted me with 
the news, "Your aunt hay died, the one to whom you 
paid a farewell visit.” 


See, that was whose presence I had felt! She used to 
feel much affection for m ed to think that 
maybe she had wanted me to pray for her. 


At times, | us 


RESEARCH SUPPLEMENT 


In the days when many people believed in Wetiko and other 
spirit creatures, they were all put in one class which we would call 
Supernatural, Today, because fewer people tink that spiris really 
esist, spiritual experiences ate often seen as mental or psychic, We 
‘would Stilt pur Welihe and guardian spirits in the same chass, tut 
we would call it psychological. We have moved the unknown from 
the © 


hos into our own minds: 


Much of what has been written about Welike treats it as a kind, 
uf meral illness Accordi Scientists, “Weike psychosis” 
‘occurs only amongst the Cree, Montaghais-Naskapi, Ojibwa and 
Saulteaux, the "northern. Algonquin people who invented 
Wetiko and, like Frankenstein, fell prey to their own monster 
Wotiku stories are common in explorers journals and other honk, 
"ut no attempt Bas been made to list all the ancedotes in this 
bibliography. Merton Teicher has collected 31 legends and 70. 
cise histories in his monograph. IF there is only time to read one 
more “Wetito book,” make it his, just for the stories 


Mediciae power has not been treated sympathetically by the 
commentators. Many ef them are anthropologists who see shamans 
as charlatans, and powers as quaint superstitions. For the mast 
part, they catalogue behaviour or analyze the social function of 
powerful people, instead of studying the nature of the power itsel. 
Onc happy exception is Hallowclls book on Saalteaux conjuring, 
in which the autor tnes to see medicine power trom the point ot 
View of the believer, But none of the sources fisted in this 
bibliography are pertect: all must be read criücally and with a 
sharp eye for bias and error. Remember, too that there is very 
tle published information about the Woodland Cree. When the 
facts reported elsewhere disagree with those in this book, it may be 
that (wo different groeps vf peuple ate being described 
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